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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T-z: but reaſonable to inform the Reader, what 


he is to expett in the following Ess Ar, and for 
that, End and Uſe it was drawn up and publiſhed, 
As the ableft Writers of almoſt every Country have 
employed their Thoughts on the Subject of HISTORY, 
any farther Reflections on that Head may probably be 


Judged unneceſſary, but the candid Reader may be plea- | 


fed to conſider, that the Directions which they have 
given us for compoſing Hiſtory, lie ſcattered throughout 
their Pieces in a very irregular Order, as they have in- 
terwoven with them critical Remarks on the moſt cele- 


brated Authors, and on particular Paſſages of their 


Mors. So that it bath been my chief Buſineſs to extract 


| the moſt eſſential Rules, which I have exhibited in a 


i and ſuccinet Manner. | 

| Theſe who have been converſant in Hiſtory will readily 
recollect Inſtances to confirm what I have here ſaid ; and 
it might be thought impertinent to produce any Vouchers 
for the Truth of thoſe Precepts, which no Man of Rea- 
ſon will take upon him to deny. I might eaſily have en- 
larged on every Article, but the Reader perhaps is the 
more obliged to me for omitting to deſcend to Particu- 
lars; as it gives him the agreeable Opportunity of ſup» 
plying from his own Fund thoſe Materials in which I 
am defeftive. I have endeavoured to obſerve a ſtxifter 
Method, than what the Nature of an Eſſay may ſeem 


. to demand; that one View might comprehend the whole 


Scheme; and that the Direations being contracted into 
fo ſhort a Compaſs, like Rays collected to a Point, might 
render the Deſign more conſpicuous by their united Force, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
What I have borrowed from Lucian, I haue fudied 16 
accommodate to more modern Times; though the Maxims 
twhich he hath advanced are incontęſtable, and will be of 
zniverſal Uſe, as long as Elegance and Correttneſs ball 
be thought worthy a Place in this Kind of Writing. 
And we' may venture to affirms that the Drfſertation of 
| Lucian's on this Subject will hardly be excilled by any 
fucceeding Writer, either for the Pertinence of the Re- 
marks, Beauty of the Style, and Fuſtneſs of Sentiment. 
J have fo far blended the Obſervations which I have 
taken from him with my own, and diſpoſed the Whale in 
fuch a Manner, that in many Inflances perhaps it may 
lay Claim to the Advantage of Novelty. It will, pro- 
bably, be thought that I am too prolix in aſſigning the 
End of Hiſtory; which I have aſſerted to conſiſt in the 
Improvement of the Reader, and Which can be no other- 
wiſe obtained, than from the Veracity and Credit of the 
Writer. But I inſſted on this the more, becatiſe Intereſt 
and Affection ate ſuch powerful Advocates in their own 
Behalf; and becauſe Sincerity is as much the Soul of 
Hiftory, as Fable is the Life of Romance. 3 
I will not ſay, that the Humour for Writing Hiftory 
is as Epidemical in this Age, as it was in the Time of 
Lucian; but [ ſhall take Notice only, that the Encou- 


tagement which. the Public affords to thoſe Works which | 


are now Printing, ſufficiently juſtifies the Publicatian of 
this Piece. And jam nova Progenies ; for Mr. Gordon 
hath acquainted us, that we may eapect a Hiſtory of 
England from him; and Mr, Carte, if I miftake not, © 
 effured the World that Part of his Work Jhould make 
its Appearance above a Year ago, It is not my Bu | 

to inquire into the Rea ſons of this Delay; but  mathiv 

be is accountable to thoſe, whoſe Generoſity he hath follt- 
cited ta enable him ts executs his Deſign. TT 
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HIS TORY. 


man Mind, Hiſtory is allowed to 
be the nobleſt, and moſt deſerving 
— . of our ſerious Attention. And, in- 
deeds if we reaſon juſtly,” and proportion our 


Regard for Things according to their real 


Value, we cannot but be pleaſed with, and 
eſteem the Productions of a judicious Hiſto- 


rian. It may be needleſs to enlarge on the 


n of this Study, as ö the united Teſti- 
c B 


'F all the Compoſitions of ts hu- 


mony 


— 


mony of the Wiſeſt in all Times giveth it 
the higheſt Rank of Praiſe, and ſets it above 
all others. And this perhaps may be one 
Cauſe, why ſo many have endeavoured to 
' raiſe themſelves a Character from their Ex- 
cellence in this Art; and yet we find few 
that have ſucceeded, or done Honour to 
themſelves and their Country. It hath been 
remarked, that almoſt every Age hath pro- 
duced Perſons eminent for their Courage, Con- 
duct, and other natural Abilities: And who, 

if Opportunities had called them forth, would 


| have probably acquired a Reputation not 


much inferior to that of the greateſt He- 
roes. But in the Works of Genius the Matter 
is far different ; and in Poetry particularly, 
many Centuries haye rolled away before any 
any one hath aroſe of Talents equal to thoſe 
of Homer or Virgil. It may poſſibly be the 


fame with reſpect to Hiſtory; and we find | 


in fact, that more are capable of performing 


"What deſerveth to be tranſmitted to lateſt 


Poſterity, than there are of giving it that 
Immortality it merits. Now a compleat 
Hiſtorian is ſuppoſed to be endued with all 
the eſſential Qualifications of a great Poet. 
J do not take upon me to determine the 
Truth of this Preſumption; for very mate- 
rial Objections, I am certain, may be brought 
againſt it, 'The Deſign of the following 
Eſlay, is to offer a few deſultory Thoughts 
__vpon the Manner of writing Hiſtory; from 

. % ©. 


1 
which a Reader may be enabled to judge, 
whether what is offered to his Peruſal, is a. 
greeable to thoſe Rules and Precepts, which 


the moſt penetrating Critics have laid down | 
in treating upon this Subject. | 
In the Infancy of Time, Hiſtory, like 


- other Works of Genius, was rude and im- 


perfect; the moſt authentic Accounts re- 
maining, inform us that it was nothing elfe 


than a bare Collection of Facts, which, with 


little or no Order, were thrown 1 into ſome 
kind of Metre, to render them more eafily 


retained by the Memory. The Reader, 


perhaps, may form no inadequate Idea of 


of thels primeval Eſays, who hath ſeen 


thoſe Rhymes, with which the Philomaths 
of the Age yearly preſent us, in their chrono- 


| logical Account of remarkable Matters Ance 


the Creation. In Proceſs of Time, the Oc- 
currences of every Year began to be digeſted 


under the Title of Annals; which, without 


Ornament of Style, made mention on- 


ly of the Times, Places, Perſons and Things 


done. Hence the firſt Writers, who had 
not perhaps the leaſt Conception of any Ele- 
gance of Thought, or Diction, laboured only 


to be intelligible ; and imagined: that nothing 


would more redound to their Honour, than 
Brevity and Conciſeneſs. And tho” by this 
Means they effectually cut off that Luxuri- 


ance and Superfluity, remarkable in later Au- 


thors; 7 at the ſame Time, they were de- 
5 B 2 bicient 


N 
ficient i in thoſe Graces and Refinements, which 
Study and Application have fince introduced. 
In the Works of theſe Annahfts, you ſaw 
indeed the true Sketch and Outlines of the 
Figure, which ſucceeding Writers have filled 


up, and painted in its proper Colouring. 
The true Difference then between Hiſfory and 


Annals, appears to conſiſt in this; that theſe 
laſt point out only the Actions 'performed, 


and the Time of their Performance; but the 


former endeavours to explain to us the Mo- 
tives and Conſequence, with other Matters of 
equal Importance, which will be taken No- 
tice of hereafter, We may obſerve too, 
_ that as great Improvements have been made 


in this kind of Writing, the Difficulty of = 


ſucceeding 1 in it muſt of courſe increaſe; and 


that to arrive at any tolerable degree of Per- 


fection, it requires very different Talents, 


than what ſeem to have been allotted to the 5 


firſt Compilers. 


It will be neceſſary W in order to ob- 


tain a juſt Idea of the Manner of Compoſing, to 
confider, the true End of Hiſtory, which il 
help us to form a Judgment of what are the 
Means moſt requiſite, and likely to accom- 
pliſh it. Now, I think, it is generally agreed, 


that Improvement and Iſtruction, ſhould be 


the chief Point in the View of an Hi/torian. 
It is not expected from him to fill the Fancy 


with agrecable Imagery ; or to exert his 
6 for wo Entertainment of his 


Readers, 


. 
Readers, with ſuch Ideas as more peculiarly 
belong to the greater Kinds of Poetry, And 
in this we muſt place the Diſtinction between 
Hiſtory and Romance. For this latter is adapt- 
ed only to pleaſe, and can by no means chal- 
lenge to itſelf, that Regard which we ſhew 
to Hiſtory, as our Preceptor in W:/dom and 
Experience. The Writers of Romance prove 

to us, that it participates, in great meaſure, 
of the Nature of Poetry; and it may per- 
haps, with ſome Propriety, be termed a Spe- 
cies of it, The Characters, in theſe Kinds 
of Writing, are repreſented as they ought to 
be; whereas H/tory exhibits them” as they 
really are in Life. Lucian, who hath given 
us a very elegant and judicious Treatiſe upon 


this Subject, is very particular and expreſs in 


defining the End and Defign of Hiſtory. For 
the Writers of that Age, were ſeized with 
a ſort of Paroxyſm for hiſtorical Compoſiti- 
ons; and as the Emperor was then engaged 
in a Parthian War, the Public was frequently 
obliged by the moſt eminent Hands, with an 
exact Detail of every Action or Engagement, 
which might neceſſarily happen. Lucian, 
however tells us, that he apprehended all 
Inſtructions upon that Head, would be im- 
mediately pronounced uſeleſs and abſurd; and 
that thoſe Authors would affirm, there was 
no more Neceſſity of giving Men Directions 
for writing Hiſtory, than there was of teach- 
ing them the Art to walk, or ſee. As they 


1 p 
imagined nothing could be more plain and 
eaſy, if any one was able to expreſs in Words, 
whatever Thoughts might come into his 
Mind, But you, my Friend, he adds, are 
convinced that H:fory is no eaſy Taſk, nor 
one to be negligently dk haſtily 8 : 
and if any Compoſition may deſerve more 
than ordinary Care and Study, this certainly 


demands it; eſpecially if, like Thucydides, we 


defign it for a perpetual Poſeſtnn, and eternal 
Monument of Glory. War, according to the 
Greek Proverb, being the Parent of all Things, 
| Lucian obſerved it gave Birth to an infinite 
Number of Hiſtorians, who had Conceit e- 
nough to imagine themſelves equal to thoſe 
unrivalled Heroes in the Art, Herodotus, Thus 


eydides and Xenophon. And each of them, as 


their different Inclinations prompted, propo- 


fed theſe great Maſters ns a Model to them- 


ſelves : But Lucian hath informed us in what 
manner they were ſtudious to copy them. 
Deſtitute of all that Spirit and Vigour which 


animated their Works, theſe aukward Imita- | 


tors ſent out an inſipid, lifeleſs Performance, in 
which the whole Similitude confiſted in a- 
dopting ſome few Particularities of Expreſ- 
ſion; or in attempting an uncommon Ele- 
gance and Boldneſs in the Narration, which 
the Genius of the others ſupported with great 
Grace and Beauty; or in ſtupidly tranſcribing 
their Defects and Failings: So that ſuch a Re- 
ſemblance of their Authors, may not im- 


Pro- 


Lacy: 


properly be compared to that with which the 
| Courtiers of Alexander were ambitious to be 
diſtinguiſhed, when they complimented that 
Prince by holding their Heads afide. 


We find, from theſe Inſtances, that the Spi- 
rit of ſervile Imitation hath deſcended from 
Age to Age, with full Strength and Power; 
and that the ſmall Wits and unor Poets, of 
every Century, have poſſeſſed it in remark- 
able Perfection. We have nothing of thoſe 
Outrages remaining, which Herace com- 
plains the Herd had committed againſt him. 


But we may with Juſtice conjecture, that 
they aroſe from adhering to thoſe Rules which 


Lucian's Hiſtorians obſerved with regard to 
their Compoſitions : And the Race we ſee is 
not yet extinct, as our own Times will fur- 
niſn us with fimilar Examples of Authors, 
who purloining the Peculiarities of Milton s 


Verſe, and his more unuſual and antiquated 


Diction, preſent the World with, what they 


call, a Poem in the Miltonic Style. I know ́ñ 
| not how far the Obſeryation may be applied 


to the Hiſtorians of this Age; nor thall I 
venture to draw any Likeneſs or Compariſon 
between them and the Cotemporaries of Lu- 
cian, For perhaps I may be told, that the 


Circumſtances of both have only this Pro- 


perty of Parallels, that extend them to what 
Length you pleaſe, they will never meet. 
But this however, I ſuppoſe, will be allowed 


me, that the martial Diſpoſition, now pre- 


_ "'vailing 


tte ey 

vailing in moſt Parts of Europe, may poſs 
ſibly ee a Set of Writers, who may 
be deſirous to record the Conſequence, and 
Who wait only to be aſſured of the Event of 
Things. At ſuch a Juncture, theſe Reflec- 
tions may be permitted, as an humble Guide, 
to point out the Way; or they may have 
the Honour to attend on thoſe, who are 
now endeavouring to do Juſtice to the Britiſb 
Story, or on any others who may hereafter 
be incited to execute the ſame Deſign. 
But to proceed in our Enquiry into tlie 
true End of Hiſtory, The Writers in the 
Times we have been ſpeaking of, imagined 
that the Deſign of Hiſtory was to pleaſe, as 
well as profit. And as they had theſe two 
Points in view, they ſtudied to contrive that 
their Works might tend to Each, and look 
both Ways, however contrary and difficult 
to be reconciled. And for this purpoſe, 
they added to the probable, a ſufficient Mix- 
ture of the marvellous; as their Intention 
ſeemed more turned to elevate and furprize, 
than to improve and inform the Reader, And 
this, by the way, is a pregnant Proof of the 
Depravity of Taſte in that Age; and mani- 
feſtly ſhews that genuine Literature was fa- 
tally declining, when they had loſt all Reliſh | 
for that Simplicity, which is the trueſt Orna- 
ment of Bs Life, and which the politer 
Ages conſtantly aimed at in all their Works 
of Art or Genius, But the Spirit of Romance 
was 
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was now entering into the World, which 


afterwards ſo wonderfully prevailed, and over- 


ſpread the Empire with a numerous Succeſ- 


ſion of barbarous and unnatural Productions. 
But this Miſtake, that hiſtorical Compoſiti- 


tions ſhould be adapted to pleaſe, ſeems to 


have aroſe from an injudicious and perverſe 


Imitation of the Father of Hiſtory. Hero- 
dotus, it was obſerved of old, did not confine 

- himſelf to ſtrict Truth, indulging an Inclina- 
tion for Fable, and thoſe ſpecioſa Miracula, 


which, of all other kinds of Writing, are 
beſt diſpoſed to delight the Imagination, And 


the great Fame and Reputation, which he 
ſtood poſſeſſed of, joined to the natural Fond- 
_ neſs and Propenſity which the Greeks had for 


every Thing that would create Aſtoniſh- 
ment, might induce ſucceeding Writers to 
purſue the ſame Track, And this poſſibly 


did occaſion that Opprobrium, which hath 


been caſt on the Grecian Hiſtory by ancient 
Authors &. 


Lucian, however, hath effectually a | 
” this Notion ; ; and demonſtrates that the 


only Scope of Hiſtory, is Liility, which can 


be attained by nothing elſe but a religions 
Regard to Truth. The wiſeſt and moſt ju- 
dicious Critics are of the ſame Opinion; 


* — Gracia Ds: 


Audet in Hiftoria, uv. Sat. 10. nam Gracis 
Hiftoriis plerumque Poẽticæ min eſt licentia. uit 
R zl, Orat, in 2. c. 4. | 


and 
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and Quintilian intimates ®, that no Hiſtory 


can be long-lived which i is not the Offspring 
of Truth, from whom it deriveth all its 
Nerves, and Vigour. Thoſe Compoſitions, 
which are bred or begotten only by the Fancy, 
being a puny ſort of Progeny, which pro- | 
bably would ſoon expire, as they were de- 
8 of thoſe vital Stamina which would 
ecure their Health, and enable them to live 
for Ages. We may conclude therefore, that 


an Hiſtorian ſhould propoſe the Pro of and 


Instruction of the Reader, as the Eud of his 
Labours: For the Nature of his Subject, will 
frequently exclude him from the flowery Pro- 
vinces of Pleaſure, not that an Hiſtorian will 


not allow him to make the leaſt uneceſſary Ex- 
= curfion into them. Our greateſt Entertainment 


in the Study of H:/tory, ſhould ariſe chiefly 
from the Progreſs which we make in K1ow- 


edge. Not that an Hiſtorian is entirely for- 


bid all Intercourſe with the Arts of pleaſing, 


but that he is more eſpecially required to 


abſtain from ſuch ambitious Ornaments, which 
eratify the Imagination alone. What we 
principally value is Integrity of Heart, more 


than any Fruitfulneſs of Genius, or Refine- 
ments of Underſtanding. The former of 


theſe Qualifications it is in the Power of e- 
very Man to arrive at; and the greater Ad- 


vances he makes in that Way, the leſs will 


as wi, 2 hani t tanto Robuftiar, guanto Verio, en 
ibi 
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he want the Advantages of the latter. To : 

be be exact, honeſt, and impartial is what we 
have a Right to demand in an Hiſtorian: 
And if to this we find added, that he is eaſy, 
elegant, and agreeable, there will overflow 
gasatisfaction that will contribute greatly to 
the Delight, if not to the real Uſe of his 
Readers. Every thinking Man enters on a 


Courſe of Hiſtory, in order to obtain an In- 


_ creaſe of Wiſdom ; that by reviewing the 
Tranſactions of paſt Ages, he may ſelect for 


his own Uſe ſuch Occurrences, as will be of 


Service to him in the Conduct of Life. T he | 


Stateſman travels in the Field of Hiſtory, to 


enrich himſelf with Maxims of Prudence, 
and civil Policy; ; and theſe, as a Map or 
Chart, point out to him thoſe Rocks: and 
Sands he ſhould avoid in the Adminiſtration 


of the Republic, and which thoſe who fit 


| at the Helm ought neceſſarily to be acquaint- 
ed with, And this indeed hath been the Uſe 


which Machiavel hath made of ancient Hiſ- 


| tory, in his Reflections upon Livy > Where 
his Principles of Reaſon and Nature, are il 


luſtrated, and confirmed by Matter of Facts. 
Now human Nature hath, in all Ages and 


Nations, a great Conformity to itſelf ; and 


* And Fi ofinerus, an ingenious Writer, hath ob- 


33 8 ſerved the ſame Rule, in his political Obſervations upon 
Tacitus; wherein he hath paralleled the moſt material 


Paſſages in his Hiſtory with Examples from Guicciardin, 
as and other Moderns. 


1 


by a Knowledge of the Tempers of Men, 4 
and their preſent Circumſtances, we may be in 
able to give a Gueſs what their Conduct will of 
be, and what will be the Event, by an Ob- fle 
ſervation of the like Caſes, in former Times. w 
And we are from thence taught in what Se 
manner Accidents of the ſame Nature ſhould B 
be diſpoſed and regulated. And beſides this, it 
the particular Genius of a People is, in a be 
manner, hereditary ; and as it were, handed if 


down thro' a Series of Generations. The fa 
ſame Conduct therefore may be prudently | be 

obſerved upon all fimilar Emergencies of I 
State. Since the true End then of Hiſtory ut 
is Improvement and Information, the firſt Re- m 

quiſite in a Writer, is a perfect Knowledge of w 
his Subject; accompanied with Imparttality IN 
and Truth, Lucian indeed takes notice of a 


Genius in his Time, who ventured to com- in 

poſe a Hiſlory, merely on the Credit of the . 

Reports of the Town, In this he was un- to 
doubtedly an Original, for ſuch Inſtances | it: 

are ſingular: And the Succeſs of his | g 
Undertaking, we may ſuppoſe, hath left be 

but ſmall Encouragement for others to imi- .U 

tate ſo curious an Attempt. I am ſenſible | pi 

E- how difficult it is to diſengage one's ſelf from be 
Prejudice; and that no one, notwithſtanding J 
| his Profeſſions of Inpurtiality and Fuftice, | tt 
| | hath in every Particular maintained a due Up- fl 


3 vigbineſß of Mind; but that moſt Writers, 
BY vn ſome Occaſions, evidently lean to a Parte. 
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4 know too, that this Diverſity of Opinions, | 


n public Matters, is accounted as the Effect 


of Liberty; that the beſt Hiiſtorians have 
flouriſhed in ſuch States, and at ſuch Times, 


when every one might ſpeak, or write his 
Sentiments on Affairs of the Government, with 


Boldneſs and Freedom; and that Eloquence 
itſelf both roſe and fell with Liberty. It may 


be thought therefore, that theſe Collifrons, 


if I may fo call them, in H/ory, can hardly 
fail of Hriꝶing out the Truth. But it may 


be queſtioned, whether there is not ſome 


Danger of its being overlaid, under ſuch an 
— Heap of contrary Perſuaſions. It 
may. eafily be loſt in the Croud, eſpecially 
when Intereſt concurs to prevent its Strug- 
ling, or retard its Progreſs into Light. At 
what Period the Leaven of Party begins to 
intermingle with our Heſtory, falls not under the 


preſent Inquiry. Vet it is of great Moment 


to be aſſured from what Reigns we may _ 
its Origin, in order the more effectuall 


guard againſt it: But as this hath ns 


been pointed out by a moſt Accompliſbed and 
Univerſal Genius, in a Diſſertation wrote ex- 


preſily on that Subject, and which is in every 


- body's Hands, I refer the Reader to that 
Treatiſe . I cannot, tho', omit obſerving, 


that the moſt unprejudic ed Writer might poſ- 
bly be diſliked, and for the very Reaſon 


* The Diſertation 00 Partiet. 


which 


1 


which ought to recommend him to our E- 
ſteem: If what Foreigners have remarked is 


true, that every Engliſbman becomes a Party- 
man, almoſt from his Cradle. Certain how- 


ever it is, that the Generality of Readers 


have very early eſpouſed particular Opinions, 
which they are confirmed in thro” length of 


of Time, and the Converſation of thoſe who | 


are attached to the ſame way of Thinking. 
We ſee then after all, that a Writer hath but 


too much Reaſon to recriminate, and retort 


the Objection. For ſhould he labour ever ſo 
faithfully to maintain the Character and Cauſe 


of Truth, his Readers are frequently prepoſ- 
ſeſſed, and have paſsed Sentence in their own 
Minds, before the Merits of the Caſe could 


ever be exactly known. But till the Charge 
of Partiality, and a mean Compliance with 
particular Principles, is more eaſily made good 
againſt the Hifforian, And this will greatly 
take off from that Reputation, to which, on 
other Accounts, he may be juſtly entitled, 
By this means, the Credit of Dior 


hath ſuffered in the World, as he hath en- 


deavoured to depreciate awd traduce the-Cha- 
rater of Cicero, and other famous Names; 


which after all it was impoſſible for him to 


obſcure or ſally, by thoſe little Arts, which 


. Impotence of Malice, and the Weakneſs 


of his Genius, or ſome more diſingenuous 
Motives ſuggeited to him. And hence it is 
that Paterculus is fo Joilly: ſy N of falſify- 


ing 
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ing the Truth, who repreſents Sejanus, and-the. 


Cæſars, in a Light very different from that 


in which they are ſhewn by Tacitus. Other 


Paſſages of Paterculus might be inſtanced, 


which ſeem to betray Deſign and Flattery. 
In -ſhort, the Veracity of an Hiftorian will 
abundantly compenſate for Detects Jeſs ma- 


terial ; and Truth, it is to be hoped, hath 
ſuch a Mien and Beauty as will ſufficiently 


recommend itſelf, tho' void of thoſe ſpuri- 


ous Embelliſnmeüts which but ill adorn a 


bad Cauſe, and add not the leaſt intrinſic 
Merit to a good one *. But ſtill fo it hap- 


pens, that the Eye of Party can be pleaſed 
only with lack or white ; and thoſe Objects 


it approves, muſt be placed! in all the Glare 


of Light, while thoſe it is averſe to muſt be 


painted in the darkeſt Colours. The firſt 
Principles of Hi/ory, as Tully tells us ꝶ, are 
theſe; that an Author dare not to advance a 


Palhity,. nor be afraid to declare the Truth; 


that he ſhew no Suſpicion of Partiality and 


Favour, nor of Revenge and 1-will. Theſe, 
he ſuppoſeth, as the Eſſentials of all hiſtori- 


cal Writings, on which, as a ſure Founda- 
tion, a durable and regular Superſtructure 
may be raiſed, To theſe Reaſon requireth 


that there be added the true Order of Time, 
and the Deſcri ption of thoſe Countries he may 


Color arte compoſitus inquinat cor pus non mutat. 


Petron. Arb. 


+ De Orat. l. 2. 


have 
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have. cations to mention, And as in Mat- 
ters of Importance and worthy of Perpetu- 
ity, we expect to be informed of the Mo- 
tives, Actors, and Conſequences; it is re- 
quiſite that a Writer ſhould give us his own 
Sentiments of ſuch Motives, and the parti- 
cular Manner of each Event ; as alſo that he 
explain to us the Cauſes, and ſhew what is 
owing to Chance, Raſlinefs and Deſign. And 
as to the Actors themſelves, he ſhould ac- 
quaint us, not only with what they did, but 
inform us of the Nature and Character of 
the moſt eminent Perſonages. 

The Proſpect begins now to enlarge itſelf 
to our View ; and as the Field to be laid out 
increaſes, great Judgment is required, the, 
better to diſpoſe the Whole in ſuch a man- 


ner, as that a certain Uniformity and De An 


may be conſpicuous throughout it. In this 
Article many Writers have failed ; for the 
Diſpoſition of the Work demands the moſt 
exact Penetration and Severity of Judgment, 
Now nothing will more naturally preſerve this 
beautiful Oeconomy than apt and graceful 
Tranſitions. Theſe, like the Ligaments of the 
human Body, connect the diſtinet Members 
to each other ; and form upon the Whole a 
regular and elegant Compoſition, The Re- 
feclions are another Branch of Hiſtory, and 
as. neceſſary to compleat the Piece, as they 
are frequently a Snare to the Judgment of a 
Writer, and betray him into Miſcarriage 
and 


"Le (17) 
and Errors. There are Reflects which 


would be very elegant in Dramatic or Epic 
Poetry, which cannot be applied in Hiſtory 


with any manner of Propriety: And the 
more naturally they appear to flow from the 


Subject, the more will they merit our Ap- 


plauſe. They ſhould ſeem to be inlaid, not 


emboſſed upon the Work ; and be couched 
in the ſtrongeſt and conciſeſt Terms. Above 


all let an Author carefully avoid thoſe little 
Prettineſſes of Style, and that Affectation of 
Mit and Fancy, which appear too ſtrongly in 


the Thoughts of Florus. And beſides, if they 


occur too frequently, they fruſtrate the chick 


Intent of Hiſtory; which is not to give us 


Leſſons in Philoſophy, but to inform us of 
ſuch Events, as may be Matter of Reflec- 
tion to us afterwards, When they are too 
numerous, the Narration is embarraſſed, and 


the Thread of the Story unnaturally torn a- 


ſunder. And the Reader probably will be 
deſirous, that ſomething be indulged to his 
own Ingenuity and judgment; and will be 
content perhaps to be juſt put into the Way, 
and left to purſue the Remainder of the 


Journey alone. There is a Sience as judici- 


ous and expreſſve on ſome Occaſions, as can 


be obſerved in any Species of Poetry. The 


Critics have remarked, that Tacitus is liable 
= dey for the Number of his Reflecti- 
: It is certainly a Fault to be perpetually 


moralizng ; and when the Sentiments are 
| Mb cm 
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chiefly of the ſame Caſt and Turn, it aggra 


vates the Error. We find aSpirit of Deſign and 
Policy, breathing thro' the whole of Tacitus; 


' ſcarce a ſingle Step is made, but what he re- 
preſents as proceeding from ſome Stratagem or 


Artifice. The Pictures alſo of his Actors are 
not always the moſt pleaſing, and worthy 
of Imitation: From whence ſome have took 
Occaſion to ſuppoſe, how juſtly I pretend 


not to determine, that in thoſe ungracious 


Drawings of human Nature, he, like his 


Diſciples in our Days, hath copied nna- 


wares from his own Temper, An Hifto- 


rian ſhould endeavour to give us the moſt 


engaging Views of Mankind; to ſet them in 
the moſt amiable Light ; that his Readers 


may be induced, by a Spirit of Benevolence, 


to the Practice of the fame Virtues, Let 

him warm us with a Love of Generofity 
and Truth ; and raiſe that Elevation of Soul 
which may be moſt productive of the pub- 
lic Good. At leaſt, let him repreſent Mat- 


ters with Equity and Candour, nor be ſolli- 
_citons to aſſign the worſt of Motives, for 
what was probably the Iſſue of Temerity 


and Chance, Another Inſtance of an Hiſto- 
rian's Skill, may be collected from his Ma- 
nagement of the Circumſtances of any Action. 
Longinus hath obſerved, that a judicious 
Choice of theſe conſtituteth one Branch of 
the Sublime, and conſequently it is a Mark 
of great Judgment to dwell on none but 
| 15 thoſe 
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thoſe, which are moſt deſerving of our No- 
tice. And as all Events muft be neceſſarily 
_ clothed with ſome Circumſtances, more or 
teſs important, according to the Importance 
of the Event itſelf ; ſo even amgnegſt the 
moſt momentous, a Diſtinction [ſhould be 

paid to ſome Particulars beyond the reſt. 
The Knowledge of theſe agreeably 5 
the Mind; and frequently affordeth us 
truer Inſight of the Nature of ſome Actions, 
than we could otherwiſe have had. This 
happy Art, in ſelecting the moſt ennobling 
Circumſtances, greatly recommends an Au- 
thor, and is a wonderful Ornament and Ad- 
vantage to his Work. And indeed a certain 
Curioſa Felicitas, not very different from 
that aſcribed to Horace in the Choice of Epi- 
thets, would be a Perfection of admirable 
Uſe to an Hiſtorian; that by neglecting every 
thing trivial and frivolous, he might chooſe 
and combine ſuch only, as would reflect a 

Luſtre on thoſe Perſons, or Affairs which he 
deſigns to celebrate. 

The Characters of the moſt eminent Per- 
ſonages come next to be conſidered: And to 
execute theſe with Honour, a Writer muſt be 
endued with inflexible Integrity and 7rftice. 


No Tin&ture of Partiality and Prej udice, 


ſhould diffuſe itſelf in any Inſtance ;_ but his 
Mind ſhould refemble a pure poliſhed 


Mirrour, which repreſents all Obcts in the 


fame Form, Colour, and Dimenſions, which 
| 8 2 | naturally 


Tus 


naturally belong to the Things 8 5 
and in examining and comparing Characters, 
he ſhould arm himſelf with great Firmneſs and 


Reſolution; as the Hand that holds the Ba- 
lance, ſhould be immoveable and ſteady. An 
Author of Penetration will obſerve, that be- 
ſides the common Notices which follicit our 
Attention, ſome Particulars that are too re- 
| fined and delicate for ordinary Readers, give 
the greateſt Satisfaction to the wiſer and 


more judicious. We can form a truer Judg- 
ment of an eminent Actor, as we do of a 


great Author, from fome little Strokes of 
Art, which exceed a vulgar Apprehenſion, 
but to Judges of true Genius convey very 
lively and laſting Ideas. 

FT he deſcriptive Parts of Hiſtory, are thoſe 
which allow the greateſt Liberty of addreſ- 
fing the Fancy; dabiturque licentia ſumpta 
pudenter: But notwithſtanding this Licence, 
there is a Neceſſity of being temperate and 
ſparing; for it gives no Privilege to unwar- 


ranted Exceſs, and affords no Sanction to an 
idle and impertinent Curioſity; which might 


be apt to deſcend to low Minuteneſſes, and in 


the Contemplation of a Hero, would be moſt 
delighted with Cato's long Mig, flowered 


Gown, and lacquered Chair, The Example 
of the beſt Writers is Authority ſufficient, 


who have always cloſed with theſe Oppor- 


tunities of bribing the Reader's Judgment by 


pleaſing his Imagination. In the Relation, for 


Inſtance, 


| (21) | 
Inſtance, of a Battle, all the Powers and 
Artillery of Rhetoric may be employed with 
Propriety and Elegance. Yet we ſhould be 
cautious of tranſgreſſing the Bounds of Pro- 
bability, or of corrupting the Simplicity pe- 

culiar to Hiſtory, thro' too great a Sollicitude - 
and Deſire of ſhining. Lucian hath immor- 
talized an Offender in this Point ; who, de- 
ſcribing the Flight of the Parthian King, 
leads him with great Precipitation from al! 
the Heat and Thunder of the Battle, to a cool 
Grot, where Myrtles breathe their Sweets a- 
round, and Woodbines ſpread a Shade; and rifing 
Zephyrs on their balmy Wings induce the gentle 
God of Sleep. The Judgment therefore of a 
Writer is in nothing more conſpicuous, than 
in the proper Application of thoſe Ornaments 
which, however graceful and becoming, may 
be omitted without Injury to the Subject. 
There are Inſtances of great Gaiety in the 
graveit Writers, which are ſo well-timed, that 
the ſevereſt Critic cannot but applaudhem. 


I Of this Nature is that Deſcription in Tacitus 
of Meſſalina's Banquet with her Paramour 


Silius: The Hiſtorian repreſents them as diſ- 
ſolved in Luxury and Joy amidſt the bound- 
leſs Profuſion of a Vintage and the ripe Pro- 
ducts of Autumn. All the other neceſſary 
Circumſtances are touched and heightened 
with extreme Delicacy ; and the Particulars 
. | of this lively Deſcription beautifully * 
- © | | tne 


OT 
the Horrors. of the Death of the Empreſs, 
which ſhortly follow it. | 


The laſt Particular which I come to con- a 


ſider, is the Diction and Style of Hiſtory; 


which ſhould be eaſy, numerous, and flow- 


ing, ſupported by a native Simplicity and 
Strength. Hiftory is a manly Compoſition, 


and ſhould accordingly be apparelled with 


ſuch Ornaments as are conſiſtent with the 
Boldneſs of its Nature. Lucian very aptly 
compares an Hiſtory effeminated by trifling, 
incongruous Circumſtances, to Hercules in a 
Woman's Dreſs, ſubmitting to the Dominion 
and Diſcipline of his Miſtreſs Omphale. Quin- 
filian * tells us, that it borders very nearly 
upon Poetry, and therefore it avoids the Diſ- 
guſt of a tedious Narration, by the Aſſiſtance 
of ſuch Words and Figures, as are remote 


from common Uſe; and Lucian concurs in 


this Opinion, who allows that Hiftory may 
ſo far indeed communicate with the Nature 
of Poetry, as it is diſtinguiſhed by a ſingular 
Sublimity and Magnificence of Phraſe ; but 
then he confines this chiefly to the deſcrip- 


tive Parts, and ſeems rather to prefer a Sim- | 


plicity of Style, ennobled by the Grandeur 


and Beauty of the Thought or Action, and 


* Eft enim Hiſtoria proxima Poetis, & quodammidr 
Carmen Solutum ,—— idecgue & verbis liberioribus, & 


remotioribus figuris narrandi tædium evitat, Inſtit. 


Orat. I. 10. e. I. 
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in fome Meaſure participating with it: An 


Inftance of this Kind, perhaps; may be found 


in thoſe Words of Moſes, Let there be Light, _ 
and there was Light, which Longinus hath 
taken notice of; tho' the Critics do not agree, 
whether the Sublimity of this Paſſage conſiſts 


in the Words and Sentiment, as expreſſed by 


Moſes, or whether it ariſeth from the Thing 
| itſelf ; but Lucian ſtrictly cautions a Writer 
to rebate his Fire, leſt the Warmth: of his 


Imagination ſhould be too much heated, and 


_ tranſport him by a poetical Enthuſiaſin be- 


yond that Sobriety ſo eſſential to Hiſfory. And 
he chargeth him in particular to decline a 


Frequency of Periods ſtudiouſly rounded, and 


the repeated Flow of Numbers which were 


affected by the Majority of Authors: I take 
notice of this Fault more immediately, be- 
cauſe it is the Rock on which many Writers 


in our own Language have ſplit. As the 
Greek Tongue would naturally fall into Iam- 
bic, ſo the Engliſb doth as naturally run into 
Heroic Metre, or what we call Blank Verſe. 


Now all Critics do affirm, that in proſe Com- 


poſitions, Verſes of every kind ſhould be care- 
fully avoided : But I have ſeen a Hiſtory, and 


the Public too ſeeshit weekly, in which. the 


Author doth not fo exactly obſerve this Ma- = 
xim. The Quickneſs and Rapidity of his 


Genius hurries him on perhaps too haſtily, 


and will not afford him Leiſure to attend to 
theſe Niceties in Writing. But I am confi- 


* 
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dent hi will own it as a Fault, eſpecially || 


when he remarks, that his Language is by 
that Means rendered abundantly too turgid 


and ſonorous, In thoſe Paſſages er om ö 8 f 


to require an Elevation of Style, that is, 


the Parts appropriated to Character and De. 

ſcription, this Author hath injudiciouſly blen- 

ded diſagreeing and inconſiſtent Metaphors, 
which deform the Piece, or ſwell it beyond 


Meaſure. 4 
Metaphorical Expreſſions are. e certainly the 


beſt adapted to convey the moſt durable | 
Ideas on the Reader's Mind; but ſtill, 
however bold, they ſhould not be unna- 


tural, nor border on ſuch E ſyperboles, as 
would hardly find a Place in the moſt daring 


and exalted Poetry. This counterfeit Sublime 
corrupts and vitiates the Chaſtity of the hiſ- #- 
torical Language, and the Writer's Style be- 
comes  declamatory and unequal, occaſioned, [| 
by ſuch a motley Mixture of Expreſſion, It is 
fertile perhaps in ſome Places; but that it ſeems 


ſo, may probably be owing to the Barrenneſs 


of the Parts adjacent; or there may be ſome 
ſhining Paſſages, which appear with no better 
Grace, than Cloth of Gold ſewed Yoon 2 
ordinary Canvas. 5 


Purpureus, late qui blutet, anus & s ah . 


Aſuitur pants. 


Lucian hath expreſsly excepted ita 8 1 
Ul of poetic Phraſes, _ inſtances ſeveral 
1 
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CR for the Writers at that Time; all which he 
univerſally condemns. He acquaints us too 
by with another Piece of Affectation they were 
% guilty of in Helleniging the Roman Names, 
n order to preſerve, as they thought, a per- 
4 fect Atticiſm throughout the Whole. We 
-have nothing, perhaps, in our -Language, 
which may be thought exactly parallel to 
this; but we may obſerve, that Bembo and 
; other, Writers, at the Revival of polite Learn- 
be | ing under the Pontificate of Leo X. affected 
© | | Refinements of the ſame Nature. Ciceronian 
I IL... 'v was then in high Vogue, and ac- 
. cordingly the Expreſſions of that Author 
were made uſe of to convey Ideas, which 
Tuly himſelf was perfectly a Stran ger to: 
Hence Bembo tells us, that Leo by the Fa- 
wvour of God was advanced to St. Peter's 
Chair, DroRUM IMMORT AL1UM Beneficio ; 


and writing to the Emperor Maximilian a- 
bout Rebuilding the Chape! of the Lady of 


5 Loretto, Ab FAN I, ſays he, Lauretani di- ö 
— ationem hortor te etiam atque etiam, velis, 
e | ut Diva Honos tud liberalitate augeatur, 1.8, 


ep. 18. and in the preceding Letter to the 
| Inhabitants of Recanati, he calls her Dx am 
an} z7pſam. In his Hiſtory of Venice he carries 
this Affectation to fo high a Pitch, as to give 
1 e the Style and Caſt of a L 

er | mal, . 
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An Hiſtorian muſt conſider that he writes 
for Poſterity, and therefore ſhould conſtantly 


preſerve the Purity and Idiom of his n 
Language: All faſhionable Terms, and fo- 


reign Phrafes which may happen at that * 


Time to be in Play, muſt be excluded; for 
the Period of their Exiſtence is generally 


ſhort, and probably, during their Prime of 
Life, they are hardly underſtood beyond the 
Verge and Purlieus of the Court. Daniel 
the Hiſtorian will verify this Obſervation; for 
tho that Part of our Hiſtory which he hat 
undertaken, may juſtly be eſteemed to ex- 
ceed any who have wrote fince him, yet, 
being a Man of the Court, and affecting the 
| Phraſes then in Faſhion, he is not altogether 
ſo clear and intelligible, as Hooker and other 


Writers, who flouriſhed in the preceding 


Reign. Milton is ſtill more difficult and ob= |}. 

| ſcure; his Style being more perplexed, and 
5 abounding with continued Inverſions of tage 
Phraſe: I object not to its Strength or Conj- 
ciſeneſs; and we are told, that his Manner, 
which hath confeſſedly moſt of the Latm | 


Turn, is really a Beauty, and is perfe&tl 


ſaited!? to the Genius of the Subject which he 1 


treats of, as diffuſing an Air of Solemnity 
over thoſe fabulous Ti imes, which compoſe 
the Body of his Work, 1 willingly ſubmit to 
better Judgments, and do not contend but 
blink it is ſo. 
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ide, and univerſally effeptlal;. 


at as he falk in a due. Rept to theſe, his 
q Perf hance will be proportionably defectiye. 


But it is not the Knowledge and Obſervance 


| undertake the arduous Attempt of Writing 
Hiſtor y. To theſe muſt be added a Fund of 


ation, a quick Diſcernment of the true In- 
© tereſt of States, together with an intire Maſ- 


him be perpetually converſant in the Writings 
of the moſt correct and approved Hiſtorians; 
from theſe he may learn to give every Event 
its proper Colouring, and the whole Compo- 
ſition its peculiar Energy and Force. And as 
nçan adequate Incitement to perſevere in ſo dif- 
fcult an Enterprize, I would ſet before him 
the Advice which Quintilian * gives his Ora- 
tor; That he may deſcend from Age to Age. 


_ Non modo 8 Tempus, Lucemque preſentem 
intueri fatis credat, ſed omnem Poſleritatis Memoriam 
Spatium Vitæ honeſtæ, & Curriculum Laudis exiſtimet, 
laſtir, Orat. J. 12. c. 2. 


with 


Ru: &, which an Hiſtorian ſhould conſid ? 6 


ME theſe t that will qualify a Wirf 15 


12 good Senſe, great Wiſdom and Pene- 
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ery of the Language in which he writes; 
and in order to obtain the greateſt Beauty | 
and Juſtneſs of Thought and Expreſſion, let 
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